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-  [The  following  is  a  translation  of  ah  unsigned  article 
entitled,  "Why  Some  Industrial  Products  Should , not _be  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  Monthly  Report  on  the  Industrial  Production 
Plan  Implementation?",  Kvong.le  Chlslk,  No  1,  January  I960, 
pages  47-48,] 

At  present,  data  on  the  ^.industrial  prodjicts  in  our 
country  are  collected  and  computed  on  the  statistical  form 
No  1— Industry  "Monthly  Report  .on  Production  Plan  Implemen¬ 
tation,"  But  there  are  some  industrial  products  which 
should  not  he  included  in.  this  report. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  past,  some. officials  were  not 
aware  of  these  exceptions  and  included  some  industrial 
products  in  the  Monthly  Report  which  should  not  have 
included.  Accordingly,  they  have  caused  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  statistical  work  of  the  higher  organs. 

What ,  then,  are  the  industrial  products  which  should 
not  be  included  in  the  Monthly  Report?  . 

This  question  may  be  best  answered  by  using  examples. 

To  begin  with,  industrial  products  produced  by  other 
than  industrial  organs  and  enterprises  should  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  a  report. 

It  is  well  known  that  agricultural  cooperatives  pro¬ 
duce  various  building  materials,  small  farm  implements, 
and  handicraft  products.  sJate;a6ri'!Ultu^-llv'®^02 
farms  produce  foodstuffs  and  daily  necessities,  and  some 
hospitals  manufacture  medicines.  Supply  or  sales* organs, 
such  as  stores  and  restaurants,  also  Produce  ready-made 
clothes,  daily  necessities, and  foodstuffs.  Engine  depots, 
rolling-stock  inspection  stations  and  track  maintenance 
shops  under  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  manufacture 
machine  parts  and  tools  to  meet  their  own  requirements. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  other  similar  examples. 
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All  of  these  products  should  not  he  included  in  the 
Monthly  Report,  even  though  they  are  industrial  products. 

Products  excluded  from  this  report  also  include  building 
materials j  construction  machine  parts  produced  by  construc¬ 
tion  shops,  and  grdirel  and  sand  extracted  by  construction 
shops.  '  •  > 

However,  the  Monthly  Report  should  include  industrial 
products  produced  by  those  shops  which,  although  not  yet 
independent  industrial  enterprises,  are  expected  to  become 
independent  industrial  enterprises  and  to  which  the  State, 
with  that  prospect  in  mind,  has  given  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  assignments.  ' 

For  example,  a  block  production  shop  currently  belonging 
to  a  construction  trust  is  expected  to  be  detached  from 
that  trust  and  to  be  established  as  an  Independent  enter¬ 
prise  specializing  in  the  production  of  building  blocks. 
Moreover,  this  shop  has  been  issued  a  block  production 
assignment  by  the  State,  and  has  an  independent  account 
with  a  bank.  In  this  case,  the  blocks  produced  by  this 
shop  should  be  included  in  the  Monthly  Report  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Now,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  some  industrial 
products  which  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
port,  even  though  they  have  been  produced  by  the  industrial 
enterprises  themselves. 

In  industrial  enterprises,  there  are  auxiliary  shops 
(pudaejok  chikchang)  which  are  engaged  in  work  on  the 
enterprises*  own  capital  construction  project, in  the  re¬ 
pair  of  houses,  and  in  work  on  cultural  and  welfare  pro¬ 
jects  (e.g.  the  production  of  bean  curd  or  carbonated 
water,  and  fish  breeding. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  shops  which  are  engaged  In 
the  production  of  both  basic  products  and  packing  materials 
for  these  products,  or  In  the  processing  of  the  by-products 
and  rejects  created  within  the  enterprises.  concerned. 

The  products  of  these  auxiliary  shops  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  Monthly  Report. 
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Some  products  of  local  industrial  plants  are  also  not  to 
be  included  in  the  Monthly  Report. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  certain  food-processing  plant 
produces  bean  curd  and  bean  thread  [made  of  green  beans]. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  the  restaurant  and  retail  store 
operated  by  this  plant  re-processes  this  bean  curd  and  be£n 
thread  and  sells  these  products.  In  this  case,  the  value  ;■ 
created  by  the  re -processing  is  not  to  be  Included  in  the 
Monthly  Report.  *  • 

Why '.then,  are' these  industrial  products  not  included 
in  the  Monthly  Report?  : 

First,  these  products  were  not  originally  envisaged 
in  the  production  assignments  given  under  the  State  plan. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  Monthly  Report  is  to  evaluate 
the  implementation  of  State  assignments  by  individual 
enterprises,  there  is  no  need  to  include  the  products  of 
nonindustrial  organs  or  auxiliary  shops  of  enterprises 
for  which  State  production  assignments  were  not  issued. 

Why  does  the  State  not  issue  production  plan  assign¬ 
ments  for  these  products? 

The  answer  is  that  these  products  do  not  constitute 
objects  of  State  planning. 

It  is  well  known  that  production  plan  assignments  issued 
by  the  State  have  a  legal  status  in  that  their  implementa¬ 
tion  is  an  obligation.  Accordingly,  those  enterprises 
which  receive  plan  assignments  from  the  State  are  at  the 
same  time,  entitled  to  all  the  facilities  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  such  plan  assignments.  ' 

Thus,  when  the  State  issues  plan  assignments,  it  is 
also  under  the  obligation  to  provide  the  enterprises 
concerned  with  the  labor  force,  expenses,  supplies,  raw 
materials,  and  sources  of  funds  necessary  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  such  plan  assignments. 

This  obligation  can,  of  course,  be  fulfilled  [also  in 
regard  to  those  products  which  are  not  to  be  included  in. 
the  Monthly  Report],  But  it  is  economically  more  efficient 
not  to  divide  the  labor,  supplies,  and  funds  in  such  minute 
detail  and  to  concentrate  these  resources  On  economic  '  : 

sectors  which  are  of  great  significance  to  the  nation. 


In  other  words,  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  people’s  economy  when  the  sJa^e» 
systematic  planning,  provides  supplies,  labor »  and f und  . 
only  for  industrial  production  which  is  of  national  economic 
significance.  Thus,  it  is  advantageous  for  the  State  not _ 
tor  include  in  its  over-all  plan  the  industrial  products  of 
nonindustrial  organs  or  auxiliary  shops  of  enterprises, 
and  to  leave  these  products  to  be  produced  at  the  initla 
tive  of  the  sectors  concerned. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  a  unified,  scientific  plan 
on  a  national  scale  which  would  include  such  triviai ^sec¬ 
tors,  In  fact,  in  these  sectors,  the  conditions  of  equip 
ment  and  the  conditions  for  supplying  raw  materials  all 
differ  from  one  another;  accordingly,  the  consumption 
levels  of  labor  and  supplies  and  the  production  cost  and 
profits  also  differ  from  sector  to  sector.  For  tnis 
reason,  the  State  cannot  establish  a  unified  plan  incor¬ 
porating  the  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  industri 
products  turned  out  by  nonindustrial  enterprises  or  air xi 
liary  shops.'  Nor  could  the  State  ensure  satisfactory 
controls  over  plan  implementation  even  if  such  a  plan 
could  be  established. 

Another  reason  for  not  including  these  industri al  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  Monthly  Reports  is  to  avoid  the  iikelihood 
of  inconsistencies  in  computing  these  products  together 
with  basic  industrial  products. 

Many  kinds  of  statistical  data  are  used  as  a  primary^ 
source  of  planning  for  the  following  year.  If  ^heindus 
trial  products  mentioned  above  are  recorded  togehter  with 

products  turned  out  on  the  basis  of  basic  ^nsi+^+atis- 
methods  (kibon  kongopchok  pangbop),  the  resultant  statis 
tical  record  would  inevitably  involve  an  inaccurate  eva 

luation  of  the  actual  consumption  of  raw  Profits 

supplies,  labor  productivity,  production  costs,  and  proiro 

in  the  basic  industrial  sectors. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  such  statistical  data  are  u®®d 
for  planning  for  the  following  year,  the  plans  worked  out 
on  this  basis  would  be  deficient  in  aociur'a.cy,  Xri  y 
these  industrial  products  [excluded  from  the  . Montl^n SSim,lv 
port]  augment  the  wealth  of  the  entire  society.  Accordin0ly, 
they  make  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  d®v®jj-opm 
of  our  national  economy  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  daily 
life  of  our  people. 
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For  this  reason,  the  State  gives  positive  encouragement 
to  the  production  of  these  products,  even  though  they  are 
not  included  in  the  State  plan  or  in  the  Monthly  Report. 

But: how  are  these  products  to  be  dealt  with,  if  they 
are  not  lhcluded  in  the  Monthly  Report  or  envisaged  in  the 
State  plan?  '  . 

According  to  the  current  statistical  procedures  in  our 
country,  these  products  are  to  be  recorded  and  computed 
once  each  quarter  in  a  "Report  on  Actual  in  Non-Industrial 
Enterprises." 

Finally,  the  value  of  all  the  products  reported  In  this 
manner  is  included  in  the  gross  value  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  country.  (Kvong.le  Chlsik,  No  1,  January 
I960,  pages  47-48). 


Production  Plan  Implementation  Analysis 


■  [The  following  is  a  full  translation  of  an  article 
written  by  Kim  Song-hyon,  "Method  of  Analyzing  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Plan  Implementation  in  City-  and  Kun-Operated 
Enterprises,"  Kyongje  Chlsik,  No  4,  April  I960,  pages 
15-19;]  “  ~  1  ; 


Enterprises  and,  in  particular,  newly  established  local 
Industrial  plants,  must  overfulfill  their  production  plans, 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  by  firmly  grasping 
the  central  key  of  problems,  by  concentrating  all  their 
efforts  on  this  key,  and  by  mobilizing  all  the  available 
potentials. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  the  leading  workers  of  those 
enterprises  should  first  know  how  to  scientifically  analyze 
the  results  of  their  productive  activities.  Thus,  they 
should  know  how  to  analyze  the  business  activities  (kyong  - 
yong  hwaltong)  of  their  enterprises. 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  determine  how  and  why 
production  plans  were  implemented  as  they  were.  At  the 
same  time,  the  analysis  Bhould  disclose  various  potentials 
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that  could  have  been  exploited  as  well  as  various  de¬ 
fects  in  the  implementation  of  the  production  plan.  This 
will  ensure  better  implementation  of  production  plans  in 
the  future. 

Analysis  of  production  plan  implementation  calls  for 
analyses  of  (1)  implementation  of  the  production  value 
plan;  (2)  extent  to  which  rhythmic all ty  was  ensured  in 
production;  (3)  implementation  of  the  production  plan  by 
kinds  of  products  (p 'umjongbyol ) ;  and  (4)  implementation 
of  the  quality-assurance  plan. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the,  method 
used  in  conducting  the  above  analyses.  An  analysis  of 
the  implementation  of  the  production  value  plan  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  utilizing  data  on  actual  gross  production 
value. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  certain  garment  plant  implemented 
its  gross  production  value  plan  in  the  month  of  March  as 
follows : 


March'  Actual  in  Pre- 

_ vlous  Period 


Indices 

Unit 

Plan. 

Actual 

“7“  ' 

/o 

Same  Month 
Preced.  Yr 

Preced. 

Month 

Gross  value 
of  produc¬ 
tion 

won 

10,000 

10,100 

101 

9,000 

10,000 

Of  which: 

"Imgagong 

saengsan" 

won 

300 

600 

200 

300 

.  500 

Value  of  work 
of  industrial 
nature  per¬ 
formed  won 

4,500 

2,000 

4,000 

Average  number 
of  employees  man 

50 

48 

96 

35 

40 

Wages 

won 

2,000 

2,500 

125 

1,100 

1,500 
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On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  implementation  of  the 
production  value  plan  by  this  enterprise  can  be  analyzed 
in  the  following  manner: 

:  This  enterprise  fulfilled  the  gross  production  .value 
plan  101  percent.  Compared  with  the  actual  output  in  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier,  the  gross  value  of  production 
increased  12  percent  (10100/9000  x  100  =  112*).;  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  actual  output  in  the  preceding  month,  it 
increased  one  percent.  .  ..  . 

But  this  increase  was  not  achieved  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  products  of  the  enterprise.  Rather,  it 
was  achieved  through  such  secondary  work  as  imgagong 
[temporary-processing?],  repair,  and  dyeing  work,  as  well 
as  work  of  an  industrial  nature,  which  was  not  even  envis¬ 
aged  '  in  the  plan..  ■' 

This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the 
gross  production  value  plan  was  fulfilled  by  101  percent, 
the  temporary  processing  plan  was  fulfilled  by+ 200  per¬ 
cent.  Moreover,  the  value  of  work  of  an  industrial 
nature  accounted  for  44.5  percent  (10100  won  :  4500  won) 
of  the  gross  value  of  production  and  increased  130  per¬ 
cent  over  the  corresponding  actual  output  in  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  year. 

From  this  analysis,  we  draw  the  following  conclusions: 
This  enterprise  concentrated  its  efforts  on  goods  which 
were  relatively  easy  to  produce,  on  goods  for  which  raw 
materials  were  easy  to  procure,  or  on  goods  whose  final 
products  were  expensive.  This  conclusion  suggests  that, 
in  the  future, • this  enterprise  should  strive  to  overful¬ 
fill  the  gross  production  value  plan  by  adequately  imple¬ 
menting  its  basic  production  assignments.;  t.. 

Next,  we  should  analyze  the  methods  by  which  this 
gross  production  value  plan  was  implemented. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  gross  production  value  can 
bb  increased  either  through  an  absolute  increase  in  labor 
force  or  through  an  increase  in  labor  productivity. 

What,  then,  are  the  factors  which  contributed  to  an 
increase  in  gross  production  value  in  the  case  of  the 
above  enterprise? 
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At  this  enterprise,  48  employees  participated  in  ful¬ 
filling  t^e  gross  production  value  plan  by  101  percent. 

But  originally  this  enterprise  had  planned  to  produce 
goods  wbrth  10,000  won  with  50  employees;  i.e.,  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  200  won  per  unit  of  direct  labor.  -Thus,  if  the 
enterprise  had  followed, the  original  plan,  48  employees 
would  have-, met  the  requirements  by  producing  only  9000 
won.  But,  in  reality,  48  employees  produced  goods  worth 

10.100  won;  that  is,  with  two  men  less,  the  enterprise 
produced  100  won  more  than  the  original^ plan,  or  500  won 
more  than  would  have  been  produced  by  48  employees  under 
the  original  plan. 

In  other  words,  an  output  equivalent  to  500  won  was 
realized  through  an  increase  in  labor  productivity. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  analyze  the  production  increase 
in  comparison  with  the  actual  output  in  the  same  month  of 
the  preceding  year  or  in  the  preceding  month. 

As  described  earlier,  the  gross  value  of  production 
Increased  12  percent  over  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
year.  But  in  that  month,  the  production  value  per  employee 
was  257  won  (9000  won/35  men  =  257  won).  If  each  worker 
worked  as  well  as  he  did  a  year  earlier  during  the  report 
month  [March],  a  gross  production  value  of  12,336  w°n 
(257  won  x  48  =  12,336  won)  could  have  been  attained. 

But  the  gross  production  value  in  the  report  month  was 

10.100  won,  or  2236  won  less  than  that  could  have  achieved 
if  the  workers  has  worked  as  well  as  they  did  a  year 
earlier.  This  means  that  the  production  value  per  unit  oi 
direct  labor  fell  from  257  won  a  year  earlier  to  210  won 
in  the.  report  month,  i.e,,  labor  productivity  fell  by  that 
amount.  Thus,  in  terms  of  the  gross  value  of  production, 
an  increase  of  1100  won  (10,100  -  9,000)  was  realized 
through  an  increase  of  13  den  (48  men  -  35  men). 

From  this  analysis,  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
enterprise  should  investigate  the  causes  of  lowered  labor 
productivity  and  take  measures  to  increase  labor  produc¬ 
tivity. 
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Analysis  of  Production  Rhythm 

The  monthly  production  plan  of  enterprises  should  not 
only  be  fulfilled  for  the  month  as  a  whole,  but  also  for 
every  day  and  for  every  10-day  period, 

’>  '  ■ ,  j  *.  • 

If  an  enterprise  failed  to  fulfill  the  production  plan 
in  each  day  or  in  each  10-day  period,  it  would  create 
great  difficulties  for  the  other  enterprises  which  are  to 
use  the  products  of  the  former.  Such  a  failure  would 
impede  the  regular  fulfillment  of  transport  plans  and 
commodity  supply  plans.  Moreover,  it  would  even  hinder. the 
fulfillment  of  the  over-all  national  economic  plan. 

In  analyzing  the  Implementation  of  monthly  production 
plans,  it  is  important  to  examine  whether  or  not  the 
plans  were  fulfilled  regularly  for  each  day  or  for  each 
10-day  period. 

This  type  of  analysis  of  production  plan  implementa¬ 
tion  is  called  the  analysis  of  rhythmical it y  assurance 
(yultongsong  pojang'e  taehan  punsok). 

The  analysis  of  production  rhythm  (saengsan  yultong¬ 
song)  includes  analyses  of  (1)  whether  or  hot  an  annual 
plan  has  been  implemented  in  a  balanced  (ky undung  hage) 
manner  for  each  month  (this  is  called  the  analysis  of 
annual  rhythm);  (2)  whether  or  not  the  monthly  plan  has 
been  implemented  in  a  balanced  manner  for  each  10-day 
period  (this  is  called  the  analysis  of  the  10-day  period 
rhythm);  and  (3)  whether  or  not  the  dally  actual  output 
has  been  ensured  as  planned  (this  is  called  the  analysis 
of  the  implementation  of  daily  assignments.) 

But  here  I  propose  to  discuss  only  the  method  of  an¬ 
alyzing  whether  or  not  the  10-day  period  rhythm'  has  been 
(  ensured  in  the  implementation  of  monthly  plans. 

•This  analysis  is  performed  by  comparing  the  actual 
ouput  with  the  planned  output  for  each  10-day  period: 
the  first  10-day  period  (the  first  through  the  10th  day 
of  the  month),  the  second  10-day  period  (the  11th  through 
the  20th),  and  the  third  10-day  [or  11-day]  period  (the 
21st  through  the  last  day  of  the  month),  , 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  output  of  the  above-mentioned 
garment  plant  was  as  follows: 

March  April  _ 

lQ-dav  period  1st  2nd  3rd  :  1st  .  2nd  3rd 

Llah  (won)  3000  3500  3500  3600  3780  4000 

Actual  (won)  3300  3200  4500  3000  320004380 


To  carry  out  the  desired  analysis,  it  is  advisable  to 
record  the  figures  on  graphic  chart  [graph  given  but  not 
reproduced  here]. 

As  the  above  graph  indicates,  there  is  a  severe  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  the  implementation  of  the  production  plan  at 
this  enterprise.  For  example,  after  having  reached  4500 
won  during  the  last  10— day  period  of  March,  output  dropped 
sharply  to  3000  won  during  the  first  10-day  period  of 
April. 

Wow  we  should  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  severity  of 
the  fluctuation. 

The  above  data  indicate  that  the  leading  workers  of 
the  enterprise  were  easy-going  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  month  and.  then  carried  out  shock  production  during 
the  later  part  of  the  month. 

There  are  leading  workers  in  some  enterprises  who  tend 
to  rush  production  at  the  end  of  the  month,  although  they 
could  have  solved  the  production  problem  during  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  month  as  well  as  they  did  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  month.  The  inevitable  results  of  this 
practice  are  the  overburdening  of  production  equipment, 
machine  difficulties  and  the  production  of  defective  goods. 

In' the  case  of  this  garment  plant  ,  we  can  tell  that  the 
overburdening  of  production  equipment,  resulting  from  shock 
production  during  the  last  10-day  period  of  March,  pre-  . 
sented  a  great  obstacle  to  the  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  plan  during  the  first  10-day  period  of  April, 

But  the  leading  workers  of  this  enterprise  failed  to  learn 
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their*  lesson  from  the  production  plan  implementation  in 
March  and  repeated  unrhythmic  production  in  April* 

This  enterprise  should,  therefore,  investigate  the 
causes  of  severe  and  repeated  fluctuations  in  production 
and  take  appropriate  measures  to  eliminate  these  fluctua¬ 
tions* 

Analysis  of  Production  Plan  Implementation  by  Kinds  of 
Products 

The  production  plan  of  an  enterprise  should  be  correctly 
fulfilled  for  each  kind  of  product.  Failure  to  observe 
this  rule  will  create  many  difficulties  for  other  enter¬ 
prises  which  utilize  such  products  in  the  implementation 
of  their  production  plans. 

For  this  reason,  the  analysis  of  production  plan  imple¬ 
mentation  by  each  kind  of  product  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  analysis  of  over-all  production  plan  imple¬ 
mentation  by  enterprises. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  this  analysis  should  be  conducted. 

Even  when  overfulfilled,  the  rate  of  production  plan 
implementation  is  unconditionally  regarded  as  100  percent 
as" far  as  the  specific  kinds  of  products  are  concerned; 
but  when  underfulfilled,  the  actual  rate  of  production 
plan  implementation  is  taken  as  the  figure  applicable  to 
this  analysis, 

■When  we  total  the  rates  of  plan  implementation  on  in¬ 
dividual  indices  [kinds  of  products],  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  particular  method,  and  divide  the  total  by 
the  number  of  kinds  of  products,  we  can  obtain  the.  rate 
of  production  plan  implementation  by  the  kind  of  product. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  output  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  farm-machinery  plant  was  as  follows: 


Names  of 
products 

Actual  rate  of  plan 
implementation 

Rate  of  plan  in 
plementation 
applicable  to 
this  analysis 

1*  Ok -carts 

100  percent 

100  percent 

2*  "Hori” 

110  " 

100  " 

3 .  ¥ eeder s 

30  " 

80  " 

4.  Hoes 

130  " 

100  *’ 

Total 

380 

The  table  indicates  that  this  enterprise  overfulfilled 
the  production  plans  for  ’'hori”  and  hoes  but  failed  to 

fulfill  its  plan  for  weeders, 

>  * 

As  far  as  plans  by  indices  (chip’yobyol  kyehoekj  are 
concerned,  the  enterplrse  as  a  whole  is  regarded  as  having 
failed  to  fulfill  its  plan  even  when  its  production  plans 
have  been  fulfilled  on  99  kinds  of  products  out  of  a 
hundred. 

According  to  the  method  of  analysis  mentioned  above, 
the  rate  of  production  plant  Implementation  of  the  above 
farm-machinery  plant  by  kinds  of  products  is  95  percent 
(380/4=95). 

From  this  analysis  we  conclude  that,  although  it  is 
important  to  overfulfill  the  production  plans  for  some 
products,  it  is  more  important  for  this  enterprise  not  to 
fail  to  fulfill  its  production  plan  for  any  single  kind 
of  product  in  the  future. 

Analysis  of  Quality  Assurance  [Control]  Flan  Implementation 

The  production  plans  of  enterprises  should  be  fulfilled 
qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively.  The  way  an  enter¬ 
prise  has  implemented  its  production  plan  by  kinds  of  pro¬ 
ducts  constitutes  an  important  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
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over-all  work  of  the  enterprise.  For  the  same  reason,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  important  elements  of  the -analysis 
of  production  plan  implementation. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  implementation  of  the  quality 
assurance  plan,  we  must  first  distinguish  between  products 
which  have  set  grades  and  products  which  do  hot  have  set 
grades*  and  analyze  these  products  according  to  different 
methods; 

Let-  us  first  see  how  the  implementation  of  the  quality 
assurance  plan  is  analyzed  for  those  products  which  have 
set  grades*  ' 

Analysis  of  these  products  is  carried  out  by  comparing 
the  grade-by-grade  (tungguppyol )  production  plan  with 
actual  output. 


Let  us 
its  plan 

,  assume  that  a 
as  follows: 

certain  textile 

i  mill  : 

implemented 

Grades 

Unit 

cost 

(won) 

Planned 

output 

(km) 

Proportions 
of  planned 
output  of 
each  grade 
to  the  total 

(1L 

Actual 

output 

(km) 

Had  it  been 
produced  at 
the  planned 
proportions 
(km) : 

1 

10 

50 

62.5 

(80:50) 

60 

53 

(85  x  62.5) 

2 

8 

20 

25 

(80:20) 

10 

21 

(85  X  25) 

3 

5 

10 

12.5 

(80:10) 

15 

11 

(85  x  12.5) 

Total 

• 

80 

100.0 

85 

85 

The  above  table  shows  that  this  enterprise  fulfilled _ 
its  production  plan  quantitatively  106  percent  (85km/80km ) , 
especially  by  producing  more^Grade  One  products.  As 
against  a  planned  output  of  53  Inn  of  Grade  One  goods,  it 
actually  produced  60  Ion  (an  Increase  of  13  percent).  But 
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the  output  of  Grade  Two  products  whs  less  than  planned  and 
that  of  Grade  Three  products  was  more  than  planned. 

However,  this  kind  of  comparison  between  the  planned 
output  and  the  actual  output  of  each  Shade  of  goods  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  desired  analysis j  an 
analysis  in  monetary  terms  is  called  fori 

If  analyzed  in  terms  of  production  value,  the  quality 
assurance  plan  was  implemented  by  the  above  enterprise 
as  follows: 

Prod.  Production 
value  value  of 


Grades 

Unit 

cost 

(won) 

Planned 
pro port, 

(JO 

Actual 

output 

(Inn) 

Had 

it 

been 

at 

the 

planned 

prop. 

(kmj 

of 

output 
had  it 
been  at 
the 

planned 

prop. 

(won) 

(1  x  4) 

actual  out 
put  (won) 
(1  x  3) 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

6 

1 

10 

62.5 

60 

53 

530 

600 

.  2 

8 

25 

10 

21 

168 

80 

3 

5 

12.5 

15 

11 

55 

75 

Total 

<M 

100 

85 

85 

753 

755 

This  table  shows  that  the  quality  assurance  plan  was 
fulfilled  100.3  percent  (755/753  x  100  =  100.3),  or  that 
the  quality  of  products  was  raised  by  0.3  percent. 

Analysis  by  this  method  clearly  demonstrates  the 
advantages  of  producing  more  high-grade  products.  Had 
this  enterprise  produced  according  to  planned  proportions, 
the  production  value  would  have  been  753  won.  But  by  pro¬ 
ducing  Grade  One  products  at  a  proportion  larger  than  that 
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planned  for  the  enterprise  actually  produced  755  won  worth 
of  goods.  Accordingly,  in  terms  of  value,  it  produced  two 
won  more  (755  won  -  753  won  =  two  won)* 

By  produbing  more  Grade  One  goods  Pla^ed» 

enterprise,  as  a  whole,  creates  a  profit  for  the  State, 

On  the  other ‘hand,  by  producing  fewer  Grade  Two  goods  and 
more  Grade  Three  goods  than  planned,  this  VtXl-  ^ 

to  return  the  profit  to  the  State  which  would  otherwise 

have  been  possible. 

Now  let  us  see  hoW  the  implementation  of  the  quality 
assurance  plan  is  analyzed  for  those  products  which  have 
no  set  grades. 

There  are  some  products  (e.g.,  machinery , bricks,  etc.) 
for  which  there  are  no  set  grades  or  £°r  £hi^  ®uch  grades 

would  be  meaningless.  For  this  reason,  the  in  the 

quality  assurance  for  these  products  is  carried  out ^ in  the 
light  of  technical  conditions  and  specif: ications.  Ac icord 
ingly,  in  such  an  analysis,  the  opinions  of  the  end*-us  r 
of  these  products  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  numb 
of  defective  goods  and  the  extent  to  which  these  goods 
affect  production  cost  and  output  are  examined. 

The  analysis  of  rejected  products  is  carried  out  either 
by  comparing  the  quantity  of  rejected  products  wJ;t^  the 
quantity  of  passed  products  within  a  given 
or  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  rejected  goods  with  that 
of  the  preceding  report  period  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
quantity  of  defective  products  has  increased  or  decrease  , 

•Jhen  passed  products  and  rejected  P^oducJsQ^r^Tl^?:^i" 
cally  compared,  the  computation  is  performed  as  follows. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  certain  brick  yard  produced  3,000 
’  passable  bricks  and  1,000  rejected  bricks  in  March. 

In  this  case,  the  proportion  of  rejected  products  to 
the  total  is  1000/(3000  +  1000)  x  100  =25  percent. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  analytical  comparison  between 
the  ?ejectM  ™oducts  in  Harch  and  those  in  February  was 

,  as  follows: 
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index 


February 


March 


Quant,  .  Quant, 

Quant,  .  re-  /  Quant,  Pe- 

■  •  _  .  T\  £  AM  4>  A/ 


Rate  of 
decrease 

(+)  of 

_  defective 
products 
%  .  in  March/ 


Unit  passed  jected  passed  jected  February 


Brick 


2200 


800  37  3000  1000  25  93/ 


In  comparing  rejected  products  in  one  month  with  those 
in  the  preceding  month,  a  quantitative  comparison  alone  is 

not  sufficient. 

In  terms  of  material  output,  the  above  talbei B*^B  £hat 
the  auantity  of  rejected  products  increased  from  800  n 
February  to  100  in  March.  But  in  terms  of  proportion, 
there  was  a  decrease  from  27  percent  in  February 
percent  L  March,  or  to  93  percent  of  the  February  level. 

quant itynand°pho port ionQf  these  ^fective^roducts-all^ 

Eh  as: « rs^ 

clearly Sde t ermined^and1 adequat e^measur e s  should  be  taken. 
ac^oSje  Chisik,  No  4,  April  I960,  pages  15-19) 

Product  tv  It  v  Plans  In  Industry 

r™,  -paI i mri nff  ar>e  excerpts  from  an  article  written  by 
Na  Chin-ch'an,  "On  How  to  Establish  Labor  Productivity 
Plans  in  Industrial  Enterprises,  tyongje  whisix,  ito.  , 
February  I960,  pages  18-20. j 
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Like  other  plans,  the  labor  Pr°J;f“v“y  Sate  yea?8' 

tablished  on  the  basis  of  the  ra?or^?hi  iah^thls^lm 
+  o1.on  wnY,  example .  If  we  were  to  establish  this  pxan 

ftr  196l!  we  would  appraise  the  actual  record  in  I960 

and  base  our  plan  upon  this  record. 

However,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  actual-  : re¬ 
cord  of  the  entire  year  of  I960  is  not  fQfilabT5,auch?a, 
the  1961  plan  in  August  of  I960.  In  such  a 

case,  an  estimated  figure  for  the  record  frQPj  A+§at  the 
+iiS^,n-h  the  end  of  I960  should  be  computed*  so,  that  the 
t ot al^e s t imat e  c an  be  figured  out  for  the  entire  year  of 

I960.  •;  ;  ;  .  .  ' 

In  computing  this  total,  all  the  potentials  that  can 
be  utilized  during. the  period  from  August  to 
I960  should  be  fully  taken' into  account .Otherwise,  t 

£**£  SSTSMWsS  r-L^a^d-wi^oui 

^«sMriS%fl1irt\e°rre  SllW^  ‘ 

labor  productivity  target  in  the  plan.  .  ..  , 

In  general,  the  following  factors  help  to  raise  labor 
productivity  (and  can  be  computed  and  analyzed). 

1.  Mechanization  and  automation; 

2.  Introduction  of  advanced  working  methods,  original 
designs,  and  rationalization  proposals; 

3.  Increase  in  the  rate  of  participation  in  the  piece- 
rate  system; 

4.  Rise  in  skill  levels;  and 

5.  Prevention  of  the  production  of  defective  pro¬ 
ducts,  ■ 

Enterprises  should  establish  ofSanisatlonal^ana  tech- 
nilgai  Plans  for  exploiting  the  potentials  for  each  0 
the  abovf  items,  and  the^  potentials  should  be  reflected 
in  the  labor  productivity  plans  drafted  by  enterprises. 
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Let  lis  see  how  the  labor  number^ jMio rma^hour s 

by  a  machine  plant  xn  terma  Let  ua  assume  that 

(kijuns).)  re^irelg?^USiodSced  110,000  pieces  of  a  given 
in  the  base  year  p*?*u?Ssi production  plan  envisages 

o?l8^So1le^foHhe  eame  product. 

Let  us  further  assume  teat  In  the  base  year  this 
had  400  employees  (excluding  ^entides U  &g™ 

87  auxiliary  workers,  and  20  managerial 

NOW,  this  plant  took  six  normal  hours  to  proSee  a  piece 
of  the  product  in  the  base  year* 

If  we  compute  the  normal  hours  required^for  the  P£°^JC 

tion  of  180,000  pieces  in  1961,  the  total  wm 
1,080,000  normal  hours* 

The  number  of  normal  hours  expected  to  lie  saved  in  1961 
through  the  exploitation  and  economisation  of  internal 
potentials  are  as  follows: 

n  \  220,000  normal  hours  through  mechanization; 

(2)  tfo’,000  normal  hours  through  the  introduction  of 

advanced  workl^methods;  ^  the  rate  of  parti- 

■"^4f5.&%sr.?ss*tsss,u-  °f  3ti11 

leV(5)!5!Soo  normal  hours  by  eliminating  defective  products 
This  makes  a  total  of  385,000  “"“^^“fgeneraf ^ Tul-^ 

srsjsss 

measures  plan  will  not  be  referred  to  here. ) 

The  total  number  of  normal  hours r?a‘QQQeQCQ°r3g5  000  = 
auction  of  180,000  pieces  in  1961  is  1,080,000  pob.u 

695,000. 

If  we  divide  this  figure  by  the  number  t,f  hours  that 

CS fZ £ Rations 

unavoidable  absences  from  work,  eto.),  we  get  an  answer  oi 
309  workers* 


These  309  workers  refer  to  the  basic  workers  required  in 
1961,  since  products  are  turned  out  only  by  basic  workers. 
This  means  that  the  number  of  basic  workers  required  in 
1961  is  16  more  than  in  the  base  year. 

Let  U£i  now  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  number 
of  auxiliary  workers. 


The  required  number  of.  auxiliary  workers  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  auxiliary  work  and  on  how  many  shifts  this 
work  is  performed.  For  .example,  if  there  are  two  cranes 
operated  in  three  shifts,  six  auxiliary  workers  are+ needed. 
Or  if  there  are  10,000  tons  of  load  to  be  transported  in 
course  of  the  plan  year  and  a  worker  can  transport  5,000 
tons  a  year  through  mechanization,  only  two  workers  are 
needed. 


The  plant  used  these  methods  to  compute  the  total 
number  of  workers  required  in  1961  and  added  to  this 
figure  the  additional  number  of  workers  required  •because 
of  vacation  periods.  Finally,  it  set  the  total  number  of 
auxiliary  workers  required  in  1961  at  71.  This  figure  is 
16  workers  less  than  in  the  base  year. 


Next,  the  plant  set  the  number  of  managerial  workers 
at  20,  as  provided  for  in  the  table  of  organization. 

The  1961  labor  productivity  plan  was  thus  established 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  number  of  employees  as  in  the  base 
year,  400,  although  the  numbers  of  both  the  basic  workers 
and  auxiliary  workers  changed. 


mat,  then,  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  that  this  plant  planned  to  achieve  in  1961  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  the  base  year? 


As  compared  With  the  per  employee  output  of  275  pieces 
(110,000/400  employees)  in  the  base  year  (I960),  the  plant, 
set  the  corresponding  output  in  1961  at  450  pieces 
(l80,000/400  employees).  Thus,  the  plant  planned  to  in¬ 
crease  labor  productivity  in  1961  by  64  percent  _over  the 
1960  level.  (Kyong.le  Chi s lk.  No  2,  February  I960,  pages 
18-20)  .  . 
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Plan  Assignments  In  Forestry  Enter? 


-[The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  editorial  "Let  Us 

Fulfill  Without  Fail  Production  Assignments  of  Material 
miiii  1  ™ _ Tmnn.  February  I960, 


Wood  by  Days  and  by  Months' 
1-2.] 


pages 


Many  forestry  enterprises,  including  those, 

Yup’yong  and  Yugok,  have  manage d  tj  Jnoreaae  their^la^ 

to  fulfill  its  final  production  plan  by  a  large  margin. 

All  the  above  enterprises  have  without  e*ce£bi°^  Jailed 
to  prepare  themselves  in  time  for  the  work  b® 
during  winter;  they  have  not  taken  measures  to  utilize 
all  their  favorable  conditions  and  potentials.  . ,  , 

workers  of  these  enterprises  have  noteven  been S  tave 
with  adequate  saws  and  axes;  a  large  number  of  J^ees  nave 
not  been  felled  ahead  of  other  work;  and  labor  has  not 
been  appropriately  organized. 

For  example.the  'on  forestry  Enterprise  has  all- 

■purpose  work-teams  with  as  many  as  thirty 

?n  Soh  team.  Moreover,  each  team  has  charge  of  almost 

everything  from  felling  trees  to  tra^L°^ se^ork- 

other  hand,  some  other  enterprises  have  all -purpose  worx 

teams  that  specialize  in  one  kind  of  f6  all- 

are,  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  do  the  job  of  an  an 

purpose  work— team  effectively. 

Marrw  enterprises  have  not  set  labor  norms  correctly, 
thei?  no?Ss  a?e  IS  on  the  basis  of  past  experiences  and 
statistical  data.  Thus,  workers  are  not  offered  suff 
cient  incentives  to  raise  their  output. 

,.xzz  Si 

For-^Se&«^W3rila0lS-iov0a8S50  percent  In  JPnu»ry  I960. 
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as  against  95.2  percent  in  January  I960.  In  some  enter¬ 
prises  ,  the  cows  are  made  toAJwork  -thirty  days  a  month  with¬ 
out  a  single  day  of  rest,  \T  e  animals  are  not  fed  properly, 
and  their  barns  are  not  maintained hyglenically. 

Adequate  efforts  have  not  made  by  some  enterprises  to 
raise  the  utility  rate  of  their  equipment  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  Consequently,  their  equipment  is  not  in 
good  repair.  Moreover,  these  enterprises  have  not  taken 
measures  to  set  up  repair  shops  of  their  own  in  order  to 
produce  the  parts  necessary  to  carry  out  repair  work. 

Some  enterprises  have  not  implemented  the  instructions 
of  the  Party  with  regard  to  providing  decent  services  for 
their  workers,  particularly  in  supplying  adequate  subsi¬ 
diary  foods  and  in  maintaining  their  dormitories  in  good 
condition. 

This  state  of  affairs  should  be  promptly  corrected.  To 
achieve  this  end,  the  leading  workers  should  conduct  their 
work  in  accordance  with  Party  policies  and  should  make  it 
possible  for  workers  to  perform  their  work  properly.  Where 
all-purpose  work-teams  have  not  been  properly  established, 
they  should  be  reorganized  in  the  light  of  the  conditions, 
of  the  enterprises  as  well  as  of  the  abilities  of  work- 
team  heads.  If  labor  norms  have  been  set  on  the  basis  of 
past  experiences,  they  should  be  set  anew  on  the  basis  of 
technical  standardization. 

In  order  to  raise  the  utility  rate  of  equipment,  the 
equipment  should  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  work  shops 
should  be  set  up  in  enterprises  to  produce  parts  for  their 
own  use. 

As  for  production,  the  felling  of  trees  should  take 
precedence  over  all  other  work. 

All  existing  cow  sheds  should  be  equipped  with  floors, 
and  holes  should  be  made  for  ventilation  purposes.  Cows 
should  be  regularly  checked  by  veterinarians  and  fed  pro 
perly.  In  addition,  the  animals  should  not  be  worked  over¬ 
time. 

By  strengthening  cooperation  with  local  government 
agencies  and  commodity  circulation  agencies,  the  quality  of 
subsidiary  foods  for  the  workers  should  be  improved  and 
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arrangements  should  be  made  for  establishing  subsidiary 
industries*  In  addition,  dormitory  facilities  should ^be 
improved,  and  transient  dormitories  should  be  set  up  so 
that  workers  can  jbe  spared  the  trouble  of  walking  great 
distances  to  td  their  work. 

Thus,  every  possible  measure  should  be  taken  to . over¬ 
fulfil!  the  production  assignment  for  the  first  quarter 
of  I960.  (Oho son  Imop,  February  I960,  pages  1-2.; 
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INDUSTRY 


Reduc t Ion  of  Costs  In  Industry  Products 


[The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  article  written 
by  Hyon  Yong*  "To  Reduce  Cost,"  Kgongje,  Chlslk,  No  1, 
January  I960,  pages  28-31*1  • 

At  present,  the  coat  of  industrial  products  in  our 
Country  comprises  the  following  items:  (1)  raw  materials 
and  basic  supplies;  (2)  auxiliary  supplies  (pojo  chajae),_ 
(3)  fuel;  (4)  electricity;  (5)  small  instruments  and  small 
tools;  (6)  wages  (basic  wages  and  additional  wages);  (7; 
social  insurance  premiums  for  production  workers;  ko)  de¬ 
preciation;  and  (9)  other  cash  expenditures  (shop  expenses, 
general  factory  costs,  losses  due  to  work  stoppages,  and 
other  cash  expenditures  directly  related  to  production). 

Even  where  products  are  identical,  their  cost  may 
differ  from  one  enterprise  to  another  according  to  the 
concrete  conditions  in  each  enterprises. 

For  this  reason,  the  cost  of  products  is  divided  into 
two  categories:  the  ind i vldual _o o s t.  of  each  enterprise 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  economic  sector  producing  the 
same  product s«  ™In  this  case,  the  cost  of  Individual  enter¬ 
prises  is  the  cost  incurred  by  those  enterprises  in  pro - 
,  ducing  a  given  product.  The  average  cost  of  the  sector 
is  the  average  of  the  total  cost  incurred  by  all  enter¬ 
prises  within  the  sector  in  producing  the  given  product. 
This  average  cost  of  the  sector  (pumun  p  yonggyun  won  ga) 
is,  in  general,  the  basis  for  computing  and  fixing  the 
price  of  a  product. 

Cost  is  also  divided  into  production  cost  and  selling 
cost. 

If  We  analyze  the  average  sector  cost  of  each  indus¬ 
trial  product,  we  find  differences  in  the  proportions 
accounted  for  by  individual  cost  items.  For  example,  in 
such  extractive  industries  as  the  coal  Industry  and  the 
mining ' industry ,  wages  account  for  a  high  proportion  ox 
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the  total  cost,  rSltW* 

cost  of  various  raw  materials  industries,  such  as  the 
low.  Conversely,  ?orJ,^  J?®lt6industrles,  and  the  food- 
machine  industry,  varJ°  |  f  supplies  accounts  for  a 

processing  industry*  the  cost  of  supplies, 

large  portion  of  the  total  cost* 

power  industry,  depye°5‘^i°50  port  ion  in  any  Industry ).  of 
(the  highest  depreciation  proportion  m  aiy 

the  average  sector  cost  in  iypi* 

Such  differences  in  pro portlona.  ac counted  for  j|.fferent 

ProdS  processes  pre.ailine 

in  individual  sectors. 

NOW,  What  should  he  done  to  reduce  the  cost? 

First  of  all,  each  sector  should  aetermine,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  which  of  the  cost  toV 

primarily^  one ent  rat ed^op8 r educ ins  the  cost  of  - those  It— 

Concretely  stated,  in  ^countr^the^ost^of  tbMq 

materials,  suppiies*  “J  .  ,  st  0f  industrial  products, 

and  70  percent  of  ^^SJ^postof  products ,  efforts  should 
Accordingly,  to  reduce  the  00  p  the  COst  of  those 

the  oost  Of  various 

raw  materials  and  supplies. 

TO  reduce  costs,  these  materials  and  jupplies,  should 

^iSSSSKL^  — 

suming  enterprises  themselves. 

The  enterprises  should  low f  scons  ^ion^rm^and 
^rcoSJy'Sfmater^a  aid  supplies  should  he  replaced 
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by:  less  costiy  ones,  and,  spoilage  and  the  production  of 
defective  goods  should  be  minimized* 

The  enterprises  should  also  strengthen  discipline  and 
order  in  storing  and  supplying  these  materials  and 
supplies.  This  will  prevent  rotting,  loss,  or  waste  in 
warehouses  and  reduce  transportation  ,cost. 

Another  important  means  of  reducing  costs  is  to. in¬ 
crease  labor  productivity.  It  shouid  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  rate  of  labor  productivity  increase 
should  be  always  higher  than  that  of  wage  Increase. 

Reduction  of  costs  also  calls  for  reduction  In  shop 
expenses,  plant  management  expenses,  and  sales J*?!!  |n 
In  1953*  these  expenses  accounted  for  approximately  2 
percent  of  the  cost  of  industrial  products.  In  general, 
these  expenses,  do  not  greatly  change  even  when  output 
increases.  But  when  production  area  and  facilities  are 
well  utilized  and  labor  productivity  is  enhanced,  the 
r  proportion  of  the  cost  of  unit  product  accou^®d,  y 

these  expenses  is  lowered , even . though  there  may  be  no 
reduction  In  the  absolute -.amount  of  these  expenses. 

In  striving  to  reduce  the  cost  of  all  the  °os£J^eIP 
mentioned  above,  the  following  points  should  be  kept  in 

mind: 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  proportions  of  cost  accounted 
for  by  individual  cost  items  differvfrom  one  sector  to  _ 
another.  As  a  result,  those  cost  items  upon  which  .efforts 
should  be  concentrated  also  differ  from  one  Industry  o 
another. 

For  example,  in  the  coal  industry,  the  largest  and 
most  Impressive  proportion  is  accounted  for  by  wage  • 
Consequently,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  products,  the  coa 

Industry  should  concentrate  its  efforts  cm  w§ere 

"  labor  and  improving  the  organization  of  wages.  But  where 
the  cost  of  supplies  and  raw  materials  accounts  for  a 
hiph  proportion  of  the  cost  of  products,  e.g.,  m  pro 
cessing  industries,  efforts  must  be  made  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  these  supplies  and  materials. 

Consequently,  the  power  Industry,  In  which  deprecia¬ 
tion  accounts  for  the  highest  proportion  of  ^  °°ihtles 
should  strive  to  raise  the  utilization  rate  of  facilitl  • 
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flo“orthr«afSoointeaU?o7byh?heaexpoSiturI  Teleo- 
tricity* 

To  sum  up,  to  reduoe  the  oost  of  ^o^ts.^ao^seotor 
should  first  determine  which  of  total  cost  of  products, 

for  the  highest  proportions  of  the  total 

Then*  the  appropriate  organizational  and  techn  r 

sures  should  he  taken.  (Tfyongje  oniBi£,  . 

I960,  pages  28-31) 


the 

'  [The  following  is  _  a  transXation^of^infotmation^Uuta 

offered  by  the  Industrie  T'onggyeguk  Kongop 

Statistics  .Buheuu,  (Otang^us  J0eBsf^Gr0SB  Value  of 

T’onggyech  o),  entitiea  vma  j^wer  to  Queries  of 

ISSiSL  ho' 4.  April  I960,  pages  42-46.] 

(Our  editorial  heart  has  ^Uy Received  many^ueries 
on  the  methods  of  computing  queries  have  been 

value  and  actual  Serial  ^p"^erS|les?  includins  the 
received  from  many  orSans  and  enterpri  ,  Kv/alliguk ) 

local  industrial  control  bureaus  (“loans £  th9 

of  Pyongyang  City,  P  yongan-puk  *  Sanop  ICwallibu) 

Local  industrial  Control  Division  (Chibangbanop^^ 
of  Anakkun,  Hwanghae-pukto;  and  the  H  angju  i  iate 

On  the  basis  of  consuitations  held  with  i the  = £ 

gSTu  to^ive  the^f  ollowing^comprehensive  answer:) 

»•  gross  of^S 

_s  sss  “s.°L.st”asi32r;SfS 

o?  an  industrial  hature  performed  (repair,  dyeing^  Qf 

ifthelolSme  of  all  goods  produced 
by  an  industrial  enterprise. 
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The  price  used  for  the  computation  of  thb  gross  value 
of  industrial  production  is  the  enterprise  wholesale  price 
(kiopso  tomae  kagyok).  It  is  only  the  enterprise  whole¬ 
sale  price  that  can  correctly  reflect  the  result  of  the 
productive  activities  of  the  enterprise*  The  production 
cost  (wop'ga)  is  used  for  this  computation,  it  will  hot 
reflect  the  profit  of  the  enterprise;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  retail  price  is  used,  it  will  include  the  circula** 
tion  cost,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  productive 
activities  of  the  enterprise,  . 

How,  then,  can  the  gross  value  of  industrial  production 
"be  correctly  computed? 

First,  the  gross  value  of  industrial  production  is  com¬ 
puted  according  to  the  factory  method  (kongjangohok 
pangbop)  (a  method  by  which  finished  products  and  semi- 
finsihed  products  are  separately  evaluated  within  a 
given  enterprise). 

Suppose  there  are  two  paper  mills,  one  producing  only 
paper  and  the  other  producing  both  paper  and  notebooks. 

In  such  a  case,  the  same  paper  is  a  finished  product’  only 
for  the  first  mill.  The  same  product  is  a  finished  pro¬ 
duct  where  processing  is  completed,  while  it  is  a  semi¬ 
finished  product  if  further  processing  is  required  in  the 
enterprise. 

Since  the  gross  value  of  industrial  production  should 
be  computed  as  a  unit  for  each  plant  which  has  an  inde¬ 
pendent  bank  account,  the  same  product  cannot  be  counted 
twice  within  the  same  plant. 

Secondly,  the  gross  value  of  industrial  production 
Includes  the  following: 

(1)  Those  finished  products  produced  by  an  enterprise 
within  a  given  report  period  (period  covered  by  the 
specific  report  currently  being  prepared  -  month,  quarter, 
or  year)  and  either  already  sold  to  others  or  earmarked  to 
be  sold.  Included  in  this  category  are  goods  produced 
by  an  enterprise  to  be  used  for  its  own  nonproductive 
purposes  such  as  goods  to  be  used  in  its  nursery,  kinder¬ 
garten,  or  farm  operated  as  a  supplementary  enterprise. 


For  example,  the  fabrics  produced  by  a  textile  mill 
and  sold  or  set  aside  for  sale  to  others,  as  well  as  the 
fabrics  used  or  to  be  used  for  bed  Sheets  or  table  covers 
for  u!  nu?sew,  are  all  Included  In  the  gross  value  of 
industrial  production. 

(2)  Semi-finished  products  produced  by  an  enterprise 
during  a  report  period  and  sold  or  earmarked  to  be  sold  to 
others  If  a  food-procesSing  plant  produces  rice  gluten 
and  this  gluten  is  to  be  used  in  the  plant  for  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  caSes,  it  still  constitutes  a  semifinished  pro¬ 
duct.  But  if  the  gluten  is  not  used  for  the  processing  o 
cakes  and  if  it  is  sold  or  earmarked  to  be  sold,  the 
gluten  is  included  in  the  gross  value  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction. 

(3)  Products  of  auxiliary  shops  sold  to  others  duning 
a  report  period.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  a^^la^ds5^eS 
of  a  farm-machinery  plant  produce  hammers,  saws,  a^Lf 

for  use  in  the  production  of  ox-carts.  If  this  plant  sells 
a  cart  of  the  equipment  or  instruments  so  produced  to 
others,  those  sold  should  be  included  in  the  gross  value 
of  industrial  production. 

(4)  Goods  produced  on  order  for  other  enterprises. 

Some  enterprises  may  request  other^enterprisa+CJt°1i1!'ildeir 
suits  with  the  former* s  cloth,  produce  ox-carts  with  their 

lumber,  or  oil  with  their  soy  beans.  In  such  c?-s®s»  the 
end  products  should  be  included  in  the  gross  valu 
industrial  production,  including  the  value  of  the  raw 
materials  and  supplies  supplied  by  the  purchasing  enter¬ 
prises. 

(5)  The  value  of  work  of  an  industrial  nature  performed 
by  an  enterprise  at  the  request  of  other  enterprises. 

When  an  enterprise  carries  out  repair  work  on  ox-car  , 
spades,  dyed  suits,  or  painted  desks  at  the ■_ request 
another  enterprise,  the  value  of  such  work  is  included  in 
the  gross  value  of  industrial  production. 

In  such  a  case,  however,  the  gross  value  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  value  of  the  whole  products,  but  the  value  of  uhe 
supplies  and  labor  expended  for  such  a  Product.  For  ex 
amole  when  an  ox— cart  is  not  included  in  the  gross 
value;  only  the  value  of  the  supplies  and  labor  expended  for 
such  repair  work  is  included  in  the  gross  value. 
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(6)  Production  equipment  arid  machinery  produced  by  an 
enterprise  as  finished  products.  These  items  are  included 
in  the  gross  value  of  the  industrial  production  of  that 
enterprise,  although  they  may  be  used  within  the  enter¬ 
prise*  But  those  items  which  are  not  fixed  assets  and 
which  are  incorporated  directly  into  the  final  products, 
e.  gi ,  instruments  and  tools,  should  not  be  separately 
included. in  the  gross  value  of  production. 

Thirdly  in  computing  products  and  work  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  nature  in  the  gross  value  of  industrialproduction, 
the  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

(a)  Those  products  which  were  produced  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  technical  specifications  ard  passed  through  in¬ 
spection  must  also  have  been  stocked  in  warehouses,  or  the 
necessary  measures  must  already  have  been  taken  to  keep 
them  in  warehouses  before  they  may  be  included  in  the 
gross  value  of  production.  In  other  words,  even  where 
products  have  gone  through  all  the  necessary  production 
proceses,  these  products  cannot  be  included  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  gross  value  of  production  until  they  have 
been  inspected  and  the  required  storage  documents  have  been 
officially  prepared. 

(b)  The  wholesale  price  which  is  employed  for  the 
computation  of  the  gross  value  of  industrial  production 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  enterprises  concerned  at  their 
own  discretion.  Under  regulations,  city  or  kun  people  s 
councils  should  first  determine  the  temporary  wholesale 
price  or  retail  price  for  the  products  of  the  city-or 
kun-operated  enterprises.  Thereafter,  the  enterprise 
wholesale  price  is  determined  by  the  chairman  of  the  res¬ 
pective  provincial  people’s  council. 

Therefore,  if  the  price  used  at  the  time  of  planning 
is  the  price  already  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  people’s  council,  the  enterprise  concerned  may  use 
this  price  for  the  computation  of  the  gross  value  of  In¬ 
dustrial  production. 

bn  the  other  hand,  if  the  plan  was  not  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  official  enterprise  wholesale  price, 
or  if  production  was  carried  out  at  an  average  price 
fixed  by  superior  organs,  such  a  price  should  not  be  used 
for  the  computation  of  the  gross  value  of  production: 
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the  fixed  enterprise  wholesale  price  should  he  approved 
before  any  computation  of  the  gross  value  of  production 
can  be  carried  out* 

For  example,  when  vegetable-processing  enterprises 
which  planned  on  the  basis  of  average  prices  fixed  by 
higher  organs,  actually  produce  numerous  different  Pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  raddish  ’'kimch’i,"  cabbage  "kimch  i, 
pickled  scallion,  etc.,  the  gross  value  of  production  for 
each  category  of  products  should  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  respective  enterprise  wholesale  price. 

(c)  Where  products  are  priced  only  at  retail  price, 
the  gross  value  of  production  is  what  remains  of  the  re¬ 
tail  price  after  turnover  tax  levies  (korae  suip)^and  com¬ 
mercial  charges  (sangop  pugwagum)  have  been  deducted. 

If  goods  are  produced  only  once  or  twice  at  the  order 
of  other  enterprises  and  there  are  no  enterprise  whole¬ 
sale  prices  which  are  applicable  to  them,  the  gross  value 
of  oroduction  is  what  remains  of  the  actual  selling  price 
after  turnover  tax  levies  and  commercial  charges  have  been 
deducted. 

(d )  The  computation  of  the  value  of  work  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  nature,  such  as  repairs  and  dyeing,  is  also  carried 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  respective  enterprise  wholesale 
prices.  But  if  there  is  no  enterprise  wholesale  price 
applicable  to  the  computation  of  this  value,  the  gross 
value  is  the  remainder  of  the  price  of  such  work  after 
turnover  tax  levies  and  commercial  charges  have  been  de¬ 
ducted. 

(e)  The  value  of  packing  materials  and  containers 
is  computed  in  the  following  manner: 

If  these  items  are  repeatedly  recovered  and  used,  their 
value  should  be  included  only  once  in  the  gross  value  of 
production,  i.  e.  when  they  are  first  used;  thereafter, 
their  value  should  not  be  included  in  the  gross  value  of 
production.  But  when  the  value  of  these  packing  materials 
and  containers  is  included  in  the  enterprise  wholesale 
price  of  the  products,  e.  g. ,  wrapping  bags  for  confec¬ 
tionaries  and  cans  used  for  canned  goods,  it  should  not 
be  computed  separately  but  included  in  the  gross  value  of 
production. 
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If  unpacked  goods  are  sold  at  an  enterprise  wholesale 
price  which  includes  the  packing  cost,  the  gross, value  of 
production  is  the  wholesale  price  minus  the  packing  oost. 

On  the  other  hand, if  goods  packed  in  straw  bags  are 
sold  at  ah  enterprise  wholesale  price  which  includes  the 
wooden-container  oost,  the  gross  value  of  production 
should  take  into  account  the  enterprise  wholesale  price 
as  adjusted  for  the  price  differentials  between  these 
two  packing  materials* 

(f)  If  an  enterprise  produces  Grade  Two  or  Grade  Three 
gbods  in  the  course  of  its  attempts  produce  Grade  One 
goods,  the  gross  value  of  production  should  be  computed 

on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  price  for  Grade  two  or 
Grade  Three  goods,  even  though  the  actual  production  cost 
might  have  run  as  high  as  that  of  Grade  One  goods* 

But  when  the  enterprise  wholesale  price  is  set  only 
for  Grade  One  goods,  the;  gross  value  of  production  is  com¬ 
puted  according  tq  the  proportional  differences  in  selling 
price  between  these  three  goods.  For  example,  if  the 
selling  orice  is  1.00  won  for  Grade  one  goods,  0.90  won 
for  Grade  Two  goods,  and  0.80  won  for  Grade  Three  goods, 
the  gross  value  of  production  is  computed  for  Grade  Two 
goods  at  a  price  10  percent  less  than^the  enterprise 
wholesale  price  applicable  to  Grade  0  e  goods;  for  goods 
of  Grade  Three,  the  price  is  20  percent  less. 

(g)  If  goods  with  a  wholesale  price  which  Includes 
freight  to  a  railroad  station  or  to  the  warehouse  of  the 
purchasing  enterprise  are  transported  by  the  purchasing 
enterprises  themselves  from  the  selling  enterprises,  the 
gross  value  of  production  should  be. computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  enterprise  wholesale  price  after -the  respective 
freight  charges  have  been  deducted. 

(h)  When  certain  raw  materials  and  supplies,  which 
are  envisaged  for  use  in  the  production  of  certain  goods 
under  technical  production  regulations,  are  either  re¬ 
placed  by  cheaper  substitutes  or  not  used  at  all,  the 
gross  value  of  production  should  not  be  computed  according 

.  to  the  enterprise  wholesale  price  envisaged  but  according 
to  the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  actually  used. 
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Fourthly,  the  following  should  not  he  included  in  the 
gross  value  of  production: 

(1)  Thfe  gross  value  of  production  ^Only6 

the  value  of  goods  which  ff1,  »nfnLs  ?nMecuin,  can  ' 

If  rejected  goods  are  repaired  a  P  of  production; 

their  value  he  included  in  ttoErossvalue^^^  ^ 

Even  when  sold  at  the  reques  included  in  the  gross 

value  of  defective  goods  cannot  he  included  in  x,  b 

value  of  production. 

Furthermore,  even  when  ^^cLs^^other  enter- 

spects,  passes,  and  sells  c  oomnuted  in  the  gross 

prises,  these  goods  should  ^ng  enterprises  reject 

^Taful"  anS  return  or  decided  return  them  to  the 

sellers. 

Xf  notification  of  this  refusal  is  received  after^the 
actual  production  report  has  been  should  be^ade 

irih^^verpd  In  that 

report, 

So^lfirwarehouaesfixd  -mluted  as  part^of  the^oss^ 

SfL^h^fwhLTthese  goods  are  discovereS  should  be  de- 
ducted  from  the  gross  value  of  productio  . 

(3)  When  the  production  wrhers  of  an  industrial  en¬ 

terprise  perform  certain’ ^tion  f?  repair of  Lildings 
struction,  e.  g.»  th®  ,.-e  +he  value  of  such  work 

ra^rr?^lSSd«%rsevaihun?  producthn. 

(4)  When  articles  P^hased  from  others^are^sold^^ 

without  processing  or  with  1  production  at  the  price 

be  included  in  the  gross  value  °hpr?S *  food-processing 
of  finished  products,  fr  «ange.  if  JLf°eat,  and  mlfk 
plant  PnrtHases  raw  wfthout  processing, 

SoTSLSt  be  included  in  the  gross 
value  of  production. 
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Moreover,  if  a  plant  sells  goods  after  simple  processing 
of  an  industrial  nature,  e^  g.,  the  slaughtering  of  hogs 
and  selling  of  raw  pork  after  the  procurement  of  hogs, 
only  the  value  of  such  processing  can  be  included  in  the 
gross  value  of  production* 

(5)  When  an  enterprise  produces  and  uses  semifinished 
products  for  its  own  production  purposes,  the  value  of 
.  such  semifinished  products  cannot  be  included^ in  the  gross 
value  of  production;  For  example,  if  a  textile  mill  P^o- 
duces  yarn  and  uses  it  for  the  production  of  fabrics,  the 
value  of  production  should  include  only  the  value  of 
fabrics  and  not  that  of  yarn,  ;'  'The  price  of  fabrics  al¬ 
ready  includes  the  price  of  yarn. 


But  if  yarn  is  sold  to  other  enterprises,  its  value  is 
included  in  the  value  Of  production.  For  example,  an 
enterprise  is  compelled  to  use  yarn  for  its  own  production 
purposes  after  it  had  originally  set  the  yarn  aside  for 
sale  and  after  it  had  reported  to  higher  authorities  the 
value  of  production  including  the  expected  proceeds  from 
the  sale.  In  such  a  case,  the  enterprise  should  deduct 
that  amount  from  the  gross  value  of  production  when  the 
latter  is  computed. 


(6)  When  it  is  discovered  that  some  products  were 
completely  omitted,  overvalued,  or  undervalued  in  the  com 
put at ion  cannot  be  corrected  unless  such  mistakes  are  un¬ 
covered  within  the  report  year.  But  if  such  mistakes  are 
uncovered  within  the  report  year,  corrections  can  be  made 
for  the  appropriate  month  or  quarter  of  that  year. 


(7)  The  value  of  rejects  produced  in  the  course  of 
production  cannot  be  included  in  the  gross  value  of  pro¬ 
duction.'  For  example,  sawdust  in  lumber  processing,^ rag 
scraps  in  cloth-making,  or  iron  scrap  in  machine  building, 
cannot  be  included  in  the  gross  value  of  production.  _If 
these  rejects  are  packed  for  sale,  only  the  value  of  the 
operation  of  packing  can  be  Included  in  the  gross  value 
of  production* 

But  when  rejects  are  utilized  for  the  production  of 
cans  or  toys,  the  entire  value  of  the  caps  or  toys  in¬ 
corporating  such  rejects  Is  computed  in  the  gross  value 
of  production. 
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Fifthly,  in  reporting  the  quanitty  of  output,  the 
following  points • should  he  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  All  products,  whether  produced  und^r  State  as- 
sipnments  or  produced  without  such  assignments,  sk°udd  b 
?epo??S  according  to  the  individual  kinds  of .products. 

The  Quantity  Of  output  should  he  reported  by  specific 
names  of  P?oaSts,  according  to  the  rhw  materials  and  sup- 
i a used  the  characteristic s  and  uses  of  products,  etc* 

A  report  should  specifically  state  the  names  of  proaucts. 

For  Slmpie!  the  names  raddish  f  ° 

should  he  used  rather  than  the  general  title  processed 

vegetables. " 

then  certain  goods  originally  envisaged  in  Production 
plans  are  not  actually  produced,  the  report  should  state 
the  names  of  the  products  and  the  planned  output  in  th 

appropriate  columns. 

:  Furthermore  ,  if  goods  were  produced.  onlr  in  J^uary  and 

their  production  ceased  thereafter,  the  Januy  ,utp 
should  he  re-recorded  every  month  in  the  column  Act 
Output  since  the  Begining  of  the  Year. 

(2)  Goods  produced  with  raw  materials  and  supplies 
surnishedSy  other  organs,  enterprises,  or  private  per¬ 
sons  are  coSpS  ted  andWrted  exactly  the  same  way  as 
those  produced  with  the  enterprise  s  own  materials  and 

supplies. 

But  such  processes  as  repair  and  dyeing  work  are  not 
recorders  ?he  report  on  the  quantity  of  output^  How- 
ever,  for  kinds  of  repair  work  specifically  stipulat 
in  thp  nlan  or  guide  to  statistical  reporting,  e«  g. , 
electric-motor  repairs  or  automobile  repairs,  the ^report 
should  specifically  state  "electric  motor  repairs  or 
"automobile  repairs." 

(3)  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  f inished  Products 
should  he  fully  reported.  In  addition,  even  semifini 
products  should  he  accounted  for  in  the  rfpo^  S  plans 
Quantity  of  output  if  they  are  envisaged  in  P^°du?*4*V  pl 

or  if  the  guide  to  statistical  reporting  so  stipulat  • 

For  example,  a  food-processing  pla&t  producing  rice 
gluten  and  using  it  for  the  production  of  confectionaries 
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should  reoort  both  the  confectionaries  and  the  rice  gluten 
consumed  for  their  production  as  finished  products. 

We  should  point  out  that  the  rice  gluten  consumed  for 
the  production  of  confectionaries  within  an  enterprise  is 
not  to  be  included  in  the  computation  of  the.  gross  value 
of  industrial  production* 

(4)  A  product  should  always  be  reported  under  a  speci¬ 
fic  name  and  in  a  single  unit  of  measurement,  since  the 
total  quantity  of  output  cannot  be  correctly  computed  if 
the  same  product  is  reported  under  different  names  and  In 
different  measurement  units.  . '■■i;  •  • 

Furthermore,  even  when  the  same  product  is  called  by 
the  same  name,  nation-wide  computation  cannot  be  accurately 
performed  if  different  measurement  units  are  used,  e.  S*» 
one  paper  mill  recording  its  paper  product  in  tons  and 
another  in  sheets.  For  this  reason,  the  names  and  ™fasure- 
ment  units  of  products  should  be  used  correctly  as  stipu 
lated  in  the  guide  to  statistical  reporting. 

In  some  cases  the  guide  requires  that' two 
measurement  units  be  used  in  reporting  the  i same  Products. 
For  example,  it  is  required  that  fabrics  be  reported  both 
in  kilometers  and  square  kilometers  and  that  glassware 
and  ceramic  ware  be  reported  both  in  1,000  wons  and  in 
1,000*8. 

At  the  same  time,  the  figures  recorded  should  corres- 
-oo nd  to  the  measurement  units  used.  For  example,  when 
the  measurement  unit  is  a  ton,  an  output  of  one  ton 
500  kilograms  should  be  recorded  not  as  1, 500  but  as  x.p. 
If  recorded  as  1,500,  the  report  would  lead  higher 
authorities  to  conclude  that  the  output  reported  as 
1,500  tons. 

(5)  As  in  the  case  of  the  computation  of  the  gross 
value  of  industrial  production,  the  report  ferial 

quantity  of  output  should  include  only  those ss 
which  conform  to  State  technicalspecif ications,  and  pass 
inspection:  at  the  same  time,  these  products  should 
either  have  been  stocked  in  warehouses  or  the  require 
administrative  processes  should  have  been  completed  fo 
storing  them  in  warehouses.  (Kvong.le  Chisik,  No.  4, 

April  I960,  pages  42-46.) 


Glassification  of  Enterprise  Assets, 

[The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  short  note, 
together  with  a  diagram,  entitled,  "How  Are  the  Assets 
of  an  Enterprise  piassified?" ,  KlongJe__Chlsik,  No.  2, 
February  I960,  page  39*] 

.  The  assets  of  an  enterprise  are  classified  under  two 
aspects . 

In  the  following  diagram,  the  left  side  represents 
the  classification  of  assets  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
position  and  role  that  the  assets  occupy  and  play  m  the 
course  of  production;  and  the  right  side  represents  the 
classification  of  the  assets  with  a  view  to  ensuring  a 
convenient  computation  of  enterprise  assets  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  price,  term  of  use,  cource,  etc. 
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Glassification  of  Enterprise  Assets 
fKvongle  Chislk,  No.  2,  Feb  60,  p  39.) 


Ill,  FOREIGN  TRADE 


m  Exchange. 


[The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  editiorial  entitled 
’’Let  Us  Acquire  More  and  Save  More  of  Foreign  Exchange, 
Kvongje  Chisik,  No  3,  March  I960,  pages  2-4. J 


The  development  of  the  people's  economy  has  led  to 
constant  increases  in  the  demand  for  imported  fuels  and 
raw  materials.  For  example,  we  must  import  the  coke  used 
•in  iron  works,  the  oil  used  for  the  operation  of  motors, 
and  the  raw  rubber  required  for  the  production  of  rubber 
shoes,  tennis  shoes,  and  other  rubber  products. 

Cotton,  too,  must  be  imported,  although  it  is  grown  in 
our  country. 

The  importation  of  all  these  materials  and  supplies 
requires  foreign  exchange.  But  foreign  exchanges  is  not 
used  merely  for  imports;  it  is  also  needed  for  travel 
abroad,  or  for  sending  our  delegates  abroad  for  certain 
conferences. 

For  this  reason,  the  December  [1959]  Expanded  Plenary 
Session  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  called  upon 
peooie  to  strive  to  acquire  and  save  more  foreign  exchange, 
The"  acquisition  and  economization  of  greater  amounts  ol 
foreign  exchange  constitute  one  of  the  basic  requirements 
for  the  successful  implementation  of  the  tasks  of  the 
adjustment  period  [i960]. 

To  acquire  more  foreign  exchange,  we  must  exploit  all 
available  sources  of  export.  Our  exports  have  been 
increasing  year  after  year,  but  they  are  not  yet  satis¬ 
factory. 

Our  country  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  some  of 
these  resources  are  renowned  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  our  tungsten  and  graphite,  which  are 
world  famous,  we  also  have  rich  reserves  of  various  rare- 


metal  deposits.  The  metal,  machine,  and  chemical  indus¬ 
tries  are  in  a  position  to  earn  more  foreign  exchange. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  our  high-speed  steel 
and  high-speed  steel  products,  as  well  as  our  machine 
tools  and  conductors,  have  of  late  been  especially  well 
received  in  the  foreign  market. 

We  should  endeavor  to  produce  more  of  these  products 
and  to  sell  them  to  other  countries, 

If  we  export  the  number  of  Conductors  that  have  been 
requested  by  the  fraternal  nations  this  year,  the  export 
of  these  items  alone  would  bring  in  an  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  sufficient  to  import  30  million  meters  of  cotton 
fabrics. 

The  chemical  industry  should  increase  the  production 
and  export  of  carbide,  cement,;  silicate, arsenious  acid, 
abrasives,  reagents,  etc.  In  addition,  it  should  also 
expand  the  varieties  of  other  exportable  goods. 

Our  seas  are  rich  in  marine  resources.  Moreover,  if 
we  cultivate  shallow  sea-breeding  wells,  we  can  acquire 
a  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange  through  the  breeding 
and  export  of  sea  slugs,  clams,  lamlnarian  sea  weeds, 
ordinary  sea  weeds,  etc. 

We  can  also  export  our  traditional  handicraft  products. 
In  particular,  the  export  of  100  pieces  of  ceramic  wares 
would  enable  us  to  purchase  one  radio. 

Local  industrial  plants  should  produce  more  of  these 
products. 

We  can  also  export  fruits,  tobacco,  pelts,  medicinal 
herbs,  wild  fruits,  etc.  There  are  also  numerous  expor¬ 
table  agricultural  and  livestock  by-products.  For  example, 
if  we  save  and  collect  the  duck  feathers,  chicken  feathers, 
fruits  seeds,  and  clam  shells,  which  are  now  thoughtlessly 
discarded,  we  can  earn  foreign  exohange  by  exporting  those 
items. 

If  every  farm  family  in  our  country  would  contribute 
one  kilogram  of  pumpkin  seeds,  these  seeds  would  earn 
enough  foreign  exchange  to  import  7?0,000  meters  of  cot¬ 
ton  canvas  (myonp*o).  Indeed,  last  year,  the  Konjung 
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Agricultural  Cooperative  in  Manp’o gun  cultivated  medicinal 
herbs  for  export  purposes  and  produced  more  than  10  tons  of 
these  herbs.  This  not  only  expanded  the  export  sources  of 
the  nation  but  also  yielded  a  huge  amount  of  secondary 
income  for  the  cooperative. 

The  voung  pibheers  of  the  Tong,un  Middle  school  in 
Chongiu-kun ,  p’yongan-pulcto,  collected  two  tons  of  apn- 
co?  lnd  peach  seed!.  The  expoht  of  these  two  tons,  alone 
enabled  us  to  import  20  tons  of  gasoline  last  year. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  sources  of . export ,  we 
should  also  improve  the  quality  of  export  goods.  Improve 
ment  of  the  quality  of  export  foods  will  not  only  bring 
in  more  foreign  exchange  but  will  also  enhance  the  pres 
tige  of  our  nation. 

For  example,  if  we  improve  the  grade  (p’umwi)  of  magne- 
tite  currently  exported  to  58  percent  and  lower  the  oil  ~ 
con  alumina  to  12  percent,  the  additional  am°u!*t  °f ractors? 
exchange  earned  would  be  sufficient  to  import  35 

The  price  ranges  of  tobacco  also  vary  very  "J*ely 
according  to  its  quality.  At  current  Prices, ,  the  pr 
of  one  ton  of  G-rade  One  yellow  tobacco  is  equivalent 
12  tons  of  Grade  Six  tobacco. 

Another  important  requirement ' for  earning  more  foreign 
exchange  is  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  countries  o 
which  we  export  our  goods. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  canot  force  our  goods  on  other 
countries;  if  our  export  business  is  to  be  a  good  one, 
we  must  attract  other  countries  so  that  they  will  volun 
tarily  buy  our  products.  To  that  end,  we  must  f  r 
their  confidence. 

To  win  the  confidence  of  other  nations,  the 
enterprises  producing  export  goods  should  PJ°d^® 
according  to  specifications  and  m  the  required  quantl 
ties  and  deliver  them  on  schedule  as  promised. 

Last  year,  the  Musan  Mine,  the  Chuul  Electrical  Plant, 
and  many  other  organs  and  enterprises  implemented  their 
export  plans  on  schedule,  and  they  were  cited  for  this 
achievement  by  the  State. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Ch'.olsan  Mine,  as  well  as  several 
other  export-goods-producing  enterprises  are  not  yet  imple¬ 
menting  their  plans  on  schedule.  They  become  aware 

of  the  great  loss  that  is  incurred  to  the  State  by  their 
failure  to  observe  export  contracts. 

All  export -goods -producing  enterprises  should  strictly 
observe  the  regulations  on  the  delivery  of  their  products 
which  were  issued  by  the  Cabinet;  and  export  plans  should 
be  fulfilled  unconditionally.;-. 

To  explore  and  to  acquire  wider  sources  of  exP°rj»  the 
role  played  by  the  State  procurement  agents  should  be 
enhanced;  these  agents  should  maintain  close  contact  with 
the  masses  and  encourage  the  latter  to  participate  in 
procurement  work  in  a  disciplined  manner. 

Now,  even  if  we  earn  a  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange, 
it  would  be  useless  we  economize  in  our  expenditures. 

Organs  and  enterprises  should,  therefore,  import  only 
absolutely  indispensable  foreign  products.^  Even  when  such 
products  have  to  be  imported,  effort  should  constantly  be 
made  to  explore  ways  by  which  domestic  products  or  mate¬ 
rials  could  be  substituted  for  imported  products. 

(KvonrJe  Chlsik,  No  3,  March  I960,  pages  2-4) 


IV .  ECONOMIC  TERMS 


[The  foUbwing  is  a  translation  of  economic  terms  as 
understood  In, North  Korea.  Respective  sources  are  indic¬ 
ated  in  parentheses  following  the  explanation  of  each 
term.] 


Quantity  of  Production  (Saengsannyang) ,  Value  of  .Pro¬ 
duction  (Saengsanaeli)i  and  Output  .  (Saengsan.  go ) 

The  computation  of  products'  ih  material  terms,  e'.g.» 
tons,  meters  and  kilograms,  is  called  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duction  (e.g.,  1.5  million  tons  of  steel,  two  million 
meters  of  fabrics,  etc.)* 

The  quantity  of  production  makes  it  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  many  products  have  been  produced  during  a  given 
period  or,  differently  stated,  the  scope  of  goods  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  computation  of  products  in  monetary  terms  rather 
than  in  material  terms  is  called  the  value  of  production 
(e.g.,  several  hundred  million  won  of  fabrics). 

Output  generally  refers  to  both  quantity  of  production 
and  the  value  of  production;  accordingly,  when  we  say 
"output,11  on  some  occasions  we  mean  the  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  at  other  times  value  of  production. 

In  other  words,  the  value  of  production  is  the  mone¬ 
tary  expression  of  the  output,  while  the  quantity  of 
production  refers  to  the  output  as  expressed  in  material 
in  kind.  (Kvons.le  Chlsik,  No  4,  April  I960,  page  14) 


If  age  Grade  Schedule  (Imgum  Tunggupp’yo) 

Simply  stated,  the  wage  grade  schedule  refers  to  a 
chart  stipulating  the  proportion  by  which  highly  skilled 
workers  are  to  be  paid  more  than  low— skilled  workers* 
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Accordingly,  the  wage -grade  schedule  has  two  components: 
a  number  of  grades  for  each  category  of  work  and  a  number 
of  wage  coefficients  (imgurn  kyesu)  corresponding  to  these 
grades.  • 

Thb  wage  grade  is  a  yardstick  measuring  the  skill  level 
of  workers*.  The  wage  coefficient  indicates  the  excess  in 
wages  that  should  be  paid  to  workers  in  Grade  Two  and 
above  as  compared  with  those  in  Grade  One,  the  loitfest 
grade. 

For  example,  a  grade  schedule  for  a  category  of  work 
in  the  coal -mining  industry  stipulates  seven  grades  from 
Grade  One  through  Grade  Seven,  and  the  width  of  the  wage 
coefficient  (differential  between  Grade  One  and  Grade. 

Seven)  is  1.00:2.10*  According  to  this  schedule,  if 
Grade  One  workers  receive  a  monthly  wage  of  100  won, 

Grade  Seven  workers  receive  210  won.  Thus,  the  higher 
the  grade,  the  higher  is  the  wage  coefficient.  This 
policy  encourages  the  workers  to  constantly  enhance  their 
skill  levels. 

The  wage  grade  and  .the  wage  coefficient  cannot  be  the 
same  for  all  economic  sectors.  They  vary  from  one  sec¬ 
tor  to  another  according  to  differences  in  the  nature  of 
.production,  characteristics  of  sklllB  required,  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  given  sector  for  the  people  s- economy  as  a 
\fhole,  and  working  conditions  (nodong  chokkon). 

For  example,  industrial  workers  producing  dally  neces¬ 
sities  made  of  metal  are  classified  into  seven  grades 
from  Grade  One  through  Grade  Seven,  and  the  \tfidth  of 
their  wage  coefficient  is  1:1. 77 •  But  those  engaged  in 
the  production  of  handicraft  articles  and  cultural  supplies 
[e.g.  furniture]  are  classified  into  eight  grades  from 
Grade  One  through  Grade  Eight ,  and  the  width  of  their  wage 
coefficient  is  1:2.14.  ' 

The  wage-grade  schedule  together  with  the  wage  norm 
( imgum  kijun&ok)  constitute  the  wage  schedule  (itngump  yo)* 
The  wage  Schedule  is  determined,  revised,  or  abolished 
by  the  State, 

The  wages  of  the  workers  should,  therefore,  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  full  conformity  with  this  wage  schedule. 

(Kyongje  Ghisik,  No  4,  April  I960,  page  10) 
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_  +  _+  ion  3_n  Terms  of  Level  _ 

p-pnrinrtiioii  Pla4i_JJ3ILk§, — .v. n  ^rTp- )  and  Product 

Prose  Value  (oiT^ga^o^  *=I 

When  the  plan  for  toS'mioh 

provision  la  made  . 1“  ^h?Lhou?  day  during  a  given  planned 
should  be  ProauoeJhPe^oessful  fulfillment  of  the  over- 
roriod  to  ensure  +.h<=>  product  ton  level 

all  pldn;  tuts  provision  is  called  to  i— — 

plan  (saengsan  sujun  kyehoek) . 

n  •>  refers  to  actual  output,  ei^®r 
The  production  level  refer  ^  ^  termg  of  quantity 

O?  product ion^1 effect ed°  per  24-hour  day  during  the  given 

planned  period. 

xn  general,  the  average  actual  aall^output^o^a 
quarter  or  a  month  is  regaraeu 
daily  production  level. 

r  -p^r.  «  nuarter  or  a  month]  is  utilized 

This  [average  for  a e0£  of  SUch  accidental 
because  It  eliminates  the  effect  < 3  14ental  increases 

i^th^o^th^implementation'o^shock-work  measures. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  sr°®st^gU®age  Pthe  production 

level6  is  56,500.000  W 

365  days  =  100,000  von. 

If  we  divide  the  Sross  value  of  production  we 

month  by  the  number  of  days  of ^h  t  the  average  dally 

find  that  this  figure  will  ^“^“oase )  and  that  at 
it^ay  SceS  the  planned  average  daily  output. 

For  example,  if  the  actual  gross^value^of^pro  ^ 

the  plan  has 

been  fulfilled  by  101  percent  in  July. 

The  method  employed  fwthe^coiiputat^^  method  utilized 

•  in° c omput ing1  the  production  level  In  terms  of  the  outpu 
of  products  of  each  kind.  . 
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A  comparison  of  the  aotuat s^it^possibl^t^determine 

Mn^s  x&ysr&s*-*** «  -  — 

fully  implemented  in  the  future. 

The  production  plan  f“lflJ;}m®"tsuJpaIslns0ofBthe  gross 

value  refers  to  the  attainment  or  surpassing^  ^  ^ 

value  of  Production  envisagedeinfth^oPlonion  ^  rlaen  to 

above  example,  ^®  S  Tanuarv  and  November,  the  annual 
36,550,000  won  between  January  overfulfilled  (by. 

plan  (36,500,000  ’'°n)«°^^a^1^eSne  month  ahead  of 

5.Sfi2SSir,(ttffiiw& 1,0  4- Apri1  19601  pas 

Hate  of  Revolution-_of-Wor^inB_CSEii3i.  1«W  0haSUm 

Hoejonnyul )  t 

,,  .T  ^-p  pnterorlses  revolves  constantly. 
The  working  capital  of  enterprise 

First,  the  enterprises  purchase  ran  materials, ^up-^ 

plies,  and  fuel  with  ^f^STpioducts ;  aid ,  thirdly, 

'  tt^%PS°Se  P?ooesfei  products  to  other  enterprises 
or  to  commercial  organs. 

Thus,  the  working  capital  then^lt  ’  again 

is  incorporated  J-nJ;o  p^C currency  after*  the  processed 

returns  to  the  status  of  curr  y  prooess  is  called 

the^revolut ion^of^orhing  Spit*. 

Kow,  this  PTfs  of  revolution  ^es^certain  tjme 

(a  number  of  days).  i^8.  nT,e  +he  frequencies  of  re- 
?oL??of"ve?Scityeof revolution)  of  working  capital. 

The  rate  of  revolution  of  w2^gnSenciestof  revolution 
the  index  which  indicates  the  requ  r);  and  it  is 

within  a  given  period  (?•  garter  yiution  and  the 

Sir  If  days  taken  per  revolution. 
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n  i o+  nq  assume  that  a  certain  enterprise 
For  ex. “^^lo^nuuon-won-worth  of  goods  a  year 

g^itS/’S’S&SN  «■»■»*  to  oonslst  of  30  daya 

and  a  year  of  360  days )  • 

T  4-v.a  rtQao  +vip  sneed  Of  revolution  and  the;number 
Of  Syftierper^uUon  of  voting  capital  are  oo«- 
puted  as  follows: 

The  speed  of  revolution  =  gross  production  value  of 

360/4  =  90  days. 

Therefore,  to  indrea ® J0esIa?ytto°Loele?ate1the°speea 
f l°u??^a  e.g! /from°four  revolutions^  five  rerolu- 
£>“’  the  pre- 

cedfAJ  year  or  the  preceding  quarter. 

The  higher  the  rate  of  bI^ 

output  that  can  be  effected  “°r.®  ^ higher  rate  of 

amount  of  working  capital*  +  return  to  the  enter- 

revolution  will  bring  in  a  g  .  benefits  to  the  State, 
prises  concerned  as  well  as  greater  oenen 

If  all  enterprises  a°cf^e^e^b^®  the°figure  planned 
ing  capital  by  0,1  °unt  0f  funds  gained  would 

equal^the^amount^required  for  the  production  of  more 

than  6500  tractors. 

For  this  reason,  the  e^®r^jQX®tionUof  thei/working 
oap«a?!  ^“n^fghlsfh.  Ho  3,  March  I960,  page  39) 
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Workday  (Noryogll) 

The  members  of  agricultural  cooperatives  are  "edited 
in  terms  of  workdays  according,  to  the  nature  of  th  w 
thev  Derform,  i.  e,  depending  on  whether  they  work  a 
great  deal  or  a  lititle,  or,  whether .they  perform  heavy 
work  or  light  work.  When  the  yearns  over  and  the  ac¬ 
count  is  settled,  their  share  is  distributed  according 
to  the  number  of  workdays  they  invested  during  the  year. 

What,  then,  is  the  Workday? 

It  is  the  yardstick  for  evaluating  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  performed  by  agricultural  cooperative 
members!  At  the  same  time,  the  workday  constitutes  the 
criterion  by  which  the  size  of  the  share  due  to  indivi 
dual  members  is  determined  at'  the  end  of  a  given  year. 

T?nr  this  reason,  the  correct  evaluation  of  workdays  in 
agr^uUural  cooperatives  is  based  on  the. correct  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  work  performed  by  individual  f 

the  same  time,  it  allows  for  the  co^ect 

the  earnings  of  the  cooperatives.  Accordingly,  it  makes 
possible1 the  realization  of  the  socialist  principle  of 
distribution,  and,  by  Providing  proper  incentives,  it 

arouses  interest  in  production  among  the  J00P®^iye 
members.  Thus,  the  further  development  of  agricultural 

cooperatives  is  accelerated. 

These  workdays  are  credited  to  individual 
members  according  to  the  grades  assigned  to  Individ^ ual 

work  performed.  The  correctvevaluatio^0!hv^de!,as> 
therefore,  requires  strict  observance  of  the  grades  as 

signed  to  the  work  performed.  The  grades  (tunggup) 
work  are  those  grades  which  are  assigned  to  the  indi; vi- 
dual  work  of  agricultural  cooperatives  according  to  the 
amount  of  labor  and  the  skill  required  for  accomplishing 
each  work  task  per  day. 

.  At  present,  the  grades  of  work  in  our  agricultural 
cooperatives  are  divided  into  five  grades. 

The  easiest  work  is  classified  as  Grade  >  “oera!0 
thics  work  is  Derformed  in  the  course  of  a  day,  coopera 
tive  members  performing  such  work  are  given  0.5  workdays. 
Grldo  TOT  «rk  is  more  difficult  than  Grade  One  work, 
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j  mrhon  _  I s  Grade  Two  work  is  performed,  cooperative 

£™bIrsna?edgL2nG$5  workdays  o£e  workday  is  given for 
a  dav’s  work  of  Grade  Three  work,  and  1.25  workdays  i or 
a  dav i s  work  of  Grade  Four  work.  Grade  Five  work  is  the 
most ^difficult  and  requires  skill,  and  1.5  workdays  a 
given  for  a  day  *  s  work  of  Grade  Five  work. 

If  a  day’s  Y/ork  exceeds  the  daily  work  norm,  addi¬ 
tional  wo?LIys  are  given  in  accordance  res¬ 

pective  grades  assigned  to  each  category^  work.  (Kyong 
je  Chisik,  No.  2,  February  I960,  page  22; 


Circulation  Cost  (Yut’ongbi) 

All  commodities  produced  by  Pjants. m^^ng?hehuands 
a  stage  of  circulation  in  order  to  get  into  the  han  s 

of  the  consuming  workers. 

These  commodities  should  be  transported  ^destina¬ 
tion  various  kinds  of  social  labor  are  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  commodities  by  wholesale  enterprises, 
fo?  the  sale  of  commodities  by  retail  enterprises,  and 
for  management  and  bookkeeping  purposes  at  commercial  o 
gans  and  commercial  enterprises. 

All  of  these  expenditures  disbursed  by  the 
cial  organs  and  commercial  enterprises  for  the  circuia 
tion  of  commodities  are  called  the  circulation  cost. 

However,  not  all  expenditures  by  commercial 
and  commercial  enterprises  are  included  m  the  circ  la 
tion  cost  The  circulation  cost  includes  only  those  e 
penditures  which  are  disbursed  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  commodities  to  consumers. 

The  circulation  cost  cannot,  therefore,  include  dis¬ 
bursements  for  fines,  payments  for  ions  of 

tracts,  charges  for  deferred  payment,  %n  the 

tirral  disasters,  etc.  These  amounts  are  posted  in  tne 
balance  s^et  ls  a  loss  to  the  enterprises  concerned. 

In  socialist  commerce,  the  circulation  ““^Lercial" 
posed  of  the  followings  (a)  wages  Pa^bo  commercial^ 
workers;  (b)  cost  of  transportation,  cost  of  c°^n“;Ja+hp 
tions*  and  various  expepditures  in  various  sectors  of  the 
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people's  economy}  (c)  material  consumption  in  the  course 
of  commodity  circulatibn  (such  as  electricity,  fuel, 
packing  materials,  depreciation  of  fixed  assets,  etc.; $ 

(d)  cost  of  natural  depletion  of  commodities  inthe  course 
of  the  transport,  storing,  and  sale  of  commodities*,  and 

(e)  items  of  redistribution  (interest  oh  payment,  social 
insurance,  etc.)*  (Kyongje  Chisik,  No,  3>  March  I960, 
pages  2.2^23) 


Basic  Workers  and  Auxiliary  Workers  (Kibon  Nodongja, 
Pojo  NodongJaT" 


Basic  workers  refer  to  those  workers  in  plants  or 
shops  who  participate  directly  in  basic  production  work} 
and  auxiliary  .workers  are  .those  whose  work  assists  the 
workers  engaged  in  basic  production  work. 

:  For  example,  the  weavers  in  a  textile  mill  consti¬ 

tute  the  basic  workers,  while  the  repairmen  who  repair 
weaving  machines  constitute  the  auxiliary  workers. 

Whatever  is  produced  requires  direct  production  work, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  auxiliary  work,  such  as  providing 
tools,  transporting  raw  materials,  or  repairing  equip¬ 
ment,  on  the  other. 


Large  enterprises  often  have  both  basic  shops  spe¬ 
cializing  in  basic  work,  and  auxiliary  shops  specializing 
in  auxiliary  work.  For  example,  in  a  steel  plant,  the 
steel  shop  is  a  basic  shop,  while  the  tool-repair  shop 
and  transportation  shop  are  auxiliary  shops. 

But  there  are  basic  workers  and  auxiliary  workers  in 
both  basic  shops  and  auxiliary  shops,  since  both  kinds  of 
shops  require  basic  work  as  well  as  auxiliary  works, 
including  the  transporting  of  supplies  and  raw  materials, 
and  the  provision  of  production  tools. 

Consequently,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the 
basic  workers  and  auxiliary  workers  with  workers  in  tne 
basic  production  sectors  and  workers  in  auxiliary  pro¬ 
duction  sectors. 
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When  we  speak  of  workers  in  the  basic  production  sec¬ 
tors,  we  refer  to  all  the  workers  working  in  the  basic 
shops 5  and  workers  in  the  auxiliary  production  sectors 
refer  to  all  workers  working  in  the  auxiliary  shops. 

For  example,  the  repairmen  of  the  repair  shop  of  a 
steel  plant  are  basic  Workers  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  shop.  But  viteWSd  from  the  standpoint  of  the  entire 
steel  plant,  they  are  workers  engaged  in  the  auxiliary 
production  sector,  since  the  repair  shop  is  an  auxiliary 
shop. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  people's  economy, 
there  are  many  varieties  of  auxiliary  work  in  plants  and 
enterprises. 

Therefore,  by  mechanizing  these  kinds  of  auxiliary 
work,  we  can  drastically  reduce  the  number  of  workers 
engaged  in  auxiliary  work  (both  workers  engaged  in 
auxiliary  production  sectors  and  auxiliary  workers)  and 
shift  them  to  basic  work.  This  constitutes  an  important 
means  of  solving  the  current,  difficult  labor  problem  in 
our  country.  CKyorig.ie  Chisik.  No.  1,  January  i960, 
pages  30-31) 


END 
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